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ABSTRACT 

In 2001, a group of 25 national and regional leaders in the 
field of developmental education met in Minneapolis, Minnesota, for the 
second Meeting on Future Directions in Developmental Education. The meeting 
was co-sponsored by General College (GC) and the Center for Research on 
Developmental Education and Urban Literacy (CRDEUL) at the University of 
Minnesota — Twin Cities. The primary goal of the meeting was to advance key 
themes from the first meeting into a more focused set of recommendations with 
a framework for creating action plans. Four major themes were established: 

(1) Future Directions for Research; (2) Future Models, Best Practices, and 
Alternative Delivery Systems; (3) Shaping National and Local Policy for the 
Future; and (4) Community Partnerships, Collaboration, and Civic Engagement. 
This document summarizes the conversations from home groups, which consisted 
of two co-leaders and four or five other participants who were collectively 
responsible for establishing a framework for discussion. Group members then 
presented summaries of their conversations. This monograph offers five 
summaries on topics ranging from best practices to shaping policy. Each 
summary includes references. Monograph also contains a bibliography 
pertaining to each summary, and a general bibliography, for a total of 130 
references. (NB) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Introduction 



Dana Britt Lundell and Jeanne L. Higbee 
Center for Research on Developmental Education and Urban Literacy 
General College, University of Minnesota 



O n April 5-6, 2001, a group of 25 national and 
regional leaders in the field of developmental 
education met in Minneapolis, Minnesota, for the second 
Meeting on Future Directions in Developmental 
Education. This meeting was co-sponsored by General 
College (GC) and the Center for Research on 
Developmental Education and Urban Literacy 
(CRDEUL), at the University of Minnesota-Twin Cities. 
The purpose of this meeting was to follow up on 
conversations initiated during the First Intentional 
Meeting on Future Directions in Developmental 
Education (Lundell & Higbee, 2000), which focused on 
sixteen themes in a series of break-out group discussions 
with the goal of guiding the future work of leaders across 
organizations and programs in postsecondary 
developmental education. The success of the first meeting 
provided the foundation and momentum for hosting a 
second meeting to further examine salient issues from 
those original sessions. 

The second Meeting on Future Directions in 
Developmental Education included a core group of 
individuals who were present at the first meeting to 
establish continuity, along with new participants 
representing leadership across a variety of developmental 
education programs and national organizations. The 
primary goal was to advance key themes from the first 
meeting into a more focused set of recommendations with 
a framework for creating action plans in a future meeting. 
Four major themes were established: Future Directions 
for Research; Future Models, Best Practices, and 
Alternative Delivery Systems; Shaping National and 
Local Policy for the Future; and Community 
Partnerships, Collaboration, and Civic Engagement. 

To begin conversations, “home groups” were formed 
consisting of two co-leaders, plus a group of four or five 
other participants who were collectively responsible for 
establishing a framework for discussion in one of the 
four thematic areas. Home groups met together during 
the first break-out session of the meeting to brainstorm 




issues and questions related to their primary theme, 
providing a foundation for other participants to discuss 
at a later point. After the first session, home group 
members dispersed into break-out sessions on the other 
three themes, rotating and contributing to each new topic 
once during the meeting. Also during this time, co-leaders 
in each home group provided continuity for their original 
topic areas by rotating and sharing this responsibility, 
with one person traveling to other break-out sessions 
while the other one led new visiting participants in more 
brainstorming based on the home group’s agenda. At the 
end of day two, members of the original home groups 
reconvened to review notes that were generated by other 
groups’ visiting members, shaping these ideas into 
specific outcomes and future recommendations to share 
with the whole group later in the meeting. 

Another important conversation occurred 
independently from the main break-out themes. Over 
lunch on the second day, participants had the opportunity 
to meet members of the General College who were 
contributing authors to the Center’s first monograph titled 
Theoretical Perspectives for Developmental Education 
(Lundell & Higbee, 2001), a topic stemming directly 
from the First Intentional Meeting on Future Directions 
in Developmental Education. Authors guided 
participants’ lunchtime conversations over the issues 
raised in this monograph, emphasizing an 
interdisciplinary range of theoretical perspectives 
relevant to teaching and research in postsecondary 
developmental education. 

The second Meeting on Future Directions culminated 
in a reporting session in which co-leaders and home group 
members presented summaries of their conversations, 
with the additional goal of writing summaries for this 
proceedings and establishing points for future discussion 
and action. The Proceedings of the Second Meeting on 
Future Directions in Developmental Education 
summarizes outcomes from those four thematic areas and 
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the lunchtime conversations on theoretical perspectives, 
with an additional set of suggested readings in those 
areas. 

The third Meeting on Future Directions in 
Developmental Education will be hosted in October 
2002, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, with the goal of 
continuing to create concrete actions from these 
recommendations. The ongoing mission is to continue 
to cross-pollinate discussions about developmental 
education with the expertise and vantage points of leaders 
from a variety of locations and organizations who may 
not always have the occasion, time, and resources to share 
and generate ideas and information for future work in 
the field. 

We would like to thank a variety of individuals who 
helped make this meeting possible, including Dean David 
Taylor and Terence Collins, Director of Academic Affairs 
for the General College. Our graduate students in the 
Center, Juni Banerjee-Stevens and Jennifer Kreml, 
worked diligently on arrangements, invitations, editing, 
and related research activities. Karen Bencke, GC 
Technical Support Services, worked hard and skillfully 
to format this proceedings. We also want to thank 
CRDEUL’s Advisory Board members for their input in 
shaping the themes and plans for this meeting, and all 
CRDEUL authors from the monograph on theoretical 
perspectives who joined us for lunch. Finally, we thank 
all the participants once again for their outstanding 
contributions to another successful meeting. 
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Participant Biographies 



David Arendale is the Director of the National Center for Supplemental Instruction located at the University of 
Missouri-Kansas City. For the past two decades Arendale has been extensively involved with programs related to 
student success; has been a frequent conference speaker; and has authored or edited 85 articles, monographs, and 
videotapes. Arendale is an advisory board member of the National Center for Developmental Education, editorial 
board member of the Journal of Developmental Education, and a Founding Fellow of Developmental Education of 
the American Council for Developmental Education Associations. 

Carol Bader is Chairperson of the Developmental Studies Department at Middle Tennessee State University, which 
won the NADE Outstanding Program Award in 1993. She is co-author of two textbooks, serves as Chairperson of the 
Tennessee Board of Regents Research and Development Council, has published numerous articles, made numerous 
presentations, and serves on the Editorial Board of the Journal of Developmental Education. 

Lois Bollman is the Associate Vice President of Academic and Student Affairs at Minneapolis Community and 
Technical College, has served as System Director for Assessment in the Minnesota State Colleges and Universities 
System Office for two years, and has served as System Director for Student Success in the Minnesota Community 
College System for six years. In those positions, Bollman provided system-level leadership to a research agenda that 
included defining college readiness in reading, writing, and mathematics and learner outcomes from developmental 
courses as well as a two-year follow-up study of 20,000 students in Minnesota community colleges that examined 
the effectiveness of developmental education. 

Nancy Bornstein is Director of the Instructional Services department at Alvemo College in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
In that capacity she oversees developmental course offerings, academic support services, ESL programming, and 
services for students with disabilities. She has been active in the National College Learning Center Association 
(NCLCA) since 1988 and is currently Co-Editor of The Learning Assistance Review, the journal of NCLCA. 

Hunter R. Boylan is the Director of the National Center for Developmental Education and a Professor of Higher 
Education at Appalachian State University in Boone, North Carolina. He is also the Editor of Research in 
Developmental Education, a member of the editorial boards of the Journal of Developmental Education, the Journal 
of Teaching & Learning, and the principal investigator for the ongoing National Study of Developmental Education. 
He is the current Chairperson of the American Council of Developmental Education Associations and the former 
President of the National Association for Developmental Education (NADE). He has received NADE awards for 
“Outstanding Leadership” and “Outstanding Research.” In 1996, NADE designated its award for “Outstanding 
Research Publication,” the “Hunter R. Boylan Award” in honor of his contributions to research in the field. 

Thomas Brothen holds a Ph.D. in psychology from the University of Minnesota with a specialization in social 
psychology. He is currently Morse- Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences in 
the General College, University of Minnesota. His professional association affiliations include memberships in the 
National Association of Developmental Education, the American Psychological Association and its Teaching of 
Psychology division, and the American Psychological Society. His publication record includes two books and nine 
study guides related to the teaching of general psychology and more than 60 journal articles and chapters related to 
social psychology, developmental education, and teaching psychology with the personalized system of instruction in 
a computer-based environment. 
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Participant Biographies 



Martha Casazza is Chair of and Professor in the Developmental Studies Department at National-Louis University. 
She is immediate past President of NADE and currently chairs its Certification Board. She recently co-authored a 
book, Development and Learning: Making Connections to Enhance Teaching and has a new one in process entitled 
Challenging Students to Succeed: A Shared Responsibility. 

David Caverly is a Professor of Education at Southwest Texas State University where he directs the Developmental 
Reading Program and teaches reading and research classes in the Graduate Program in Developmental Education 
and the Teacher Education Program. He has been involved in developmental education for over 25 years teaching 
reading and directing learning centers in community colleges, four-year colleges, and universities. Perhaps he is best 
known for his column “Tech Talk” in the Journal of Developmental Education and his edited book with Rona 
Flippo, The Handbook of College Reading and Study Strategy Research. 

Carl Chung is an Assistant Professor of Humanities at the General College-University of Minnesota. His research 
interests include the role of theory in developmental education and critical thinking. 

Terence Collins is Director of Academic Affairs and Curriculum in the General College-University of Minnesota. 
He is a Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor. His teaching and research interests are basic writing, 
disability studies, and technology in developmental education. 

Tom Dayton is a Professor of Reading at American River College and the immediate past President of the College 
Reading and Learning Association. Tom has taught every grade level from kindergarten to graduate school in his 30- 
plus years in education. Tom has a Masters Degree from California State University, Sacramento, and did further 
graduate work at UCLA. 

Mary P. Deming is an Associate Professor of Language and Literacy in the Middle, Secondary, and Instructional 
Technology Department in the College of Education at Georgia State University in Atlanta, Georgia. Dr. Deming 
teaches graduate reading and English education courses. Prior to this time. Dr. Deming taught developmental reading 
and English courses. Her research interests presently include academic literacy and second career students in teacher 
education. 

Irene Duranczyk has been the Program Administrator of Developmental Mathematics at Eastern Michigan University 
for the past nine years. She is a past President of the Michigan Developmental Education Consortium. Currently, she 
serves as Co-Editor for the NADE monograph series. 

Shevawn Eaton has been the Director of ACCESS, the academic services component of Northern Illinois University’s 
special admissions program since 1993. She is a past President of the Midwest (now. National) College Learning 
Center Association. Prior to working at NIU, Shevawn taught developmental reading courses at Indiana University, 
where she received her Ph.D. in Higher Education Administration. 

Jeanne L. Higbee has worked in different facets of the field of developmental education since 1974, when she 
coordinated the Learning Skills Program as a graduate assistant at the University Wisconsin-Madison Counseling 
Center. Prior to joining the faculty in the General College-University of Minnesota, she taught developmental courses 
at the University of Georgia for 14 years. She is the 1999 recipient of NADE’s Hunter R. Boylan Research and 
Publication Award, and she serves as Editor of the NADE monograph series. 

Dana Britt Lundell is the Director of the Center for Research on Developmental Education and Urban Literacy in 
the General College-University of Minnesota. She received her Ph.D. in Education at the University of Minnesota 
and currently serves as Co-Editor of the NADE monograph. 

Michael O’Hear holds a doctorate in English from the University of Maryland, headed the Transitional Studies 
program at Indiana-Purdue Fort Wayne for 24 years, and served as Assistant Dean of Arts and Sciences before 
retiring last year. A former President of the College Reading and Learning Association, he is a frequently published 
author in areas related to developmental education and learning assistance. He is currently working on an update of 
Martha Maxwell’s 1995 book on learning assistance assessment. 
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Carol S. O’Shea, the 2001-02 President of the National Association for Developmental Education (NADE), holds 
a doctorate in Rhetoric and Composition from Bowling Green State University. She has a long history of involvement 
in developmental education as a faculty member, an administrator, and a public speaker, and has served in numerous 
capacities in the Ohio Association for Developmental Education (OADE). 

George Otte is former Executive Director of Enrichment Programs at Baruch College (CUNY) and Co-Chair of the 
CUNY Association of Writing Supervisors (CAWS). He was recently appointed Director of Instructional Technology 
for the City University of New York. A member of the doctoral faculty in English at the CUNY Graduate Center, he 
is Co-Editor of the Journal of Basic Writing and Co-Director of Looking Both Ways (a professional development 
collaboration between college and high school teachers of writing). 

Linda Russell is the Co-Coordinator of the Learning Center at Minneapolis Community and Technical College in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Formerly a secondary English and reading teacher, Linda has been an instructor in the 
Reading/Study Skills department at MCTC since 1988. She is currently the President of MNADE. 

Norman A. Stahl serves the field of developmental education currently as the Chair and Professor in the Department 
of Literacy Education at Northern Illinois University with earlier service at Georgia State University, the University 
of Pittsburgh, and San Francisco State University. He has been the President of the College Reading Association, the 
Chair of the American Reading Forum, and now he is the Historian for the National Reading Conference. His 
published works on the history of developmental education as well as on other field-related topics have appeared in 
our journals on a regular basis over the years. Stahl points out that he began his postsecondary career as a developmental 
studies student at the City College of San Francisco. 

David V. Taylor has served as Dean of the General College at the University of Minnesota-Twin Cities campus 
since 1989. Prior to coming to the General College, Dr. Taylor was the Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs, Minnesota State University System Office. In addition to a variety of faculty and administrative positions 
held over the past 30 years. Dr. Taylor, an historian by training, has written and lectured extensively on the migration 
and settlement of African Americans in Minnesota. His career in postsecondary education has encompassed leadership 
in both academic affairs and student services. He is active in many community outreach initiatives and serves on 
several non-profit boards. 

Pamela Thomas earned her doctorate in Educational Psychology at the University of Georgia (UGA) following a 
productive career teaching K-12 mathematics. She recently retired as a faculty member of UGA’s Division of Academic 
Assistance. For 10 years she taught developmental courses in math and problem solving, and, more recently, was 
well-known in the Athens community for teaching college algebra on television. She has co-authored numerous 
articles related to breaking down barriers to achievement in mathematics. 

Linda Thompson is Director of Student Support Services and Associate Professor of Psychology at Harding University 
in Searcy, Arkansas. She is the immediate past President of the National Association for Developmental Education 
(NADE) and holds the Ed.D. degree in Higher Education from the University of Memphis, where her dissertation 
research focused on the effect of centralized vs. decentralized developmental education program organization on 
student retention and achievement. She received her M.Ed. degree in Counselor Education from the University of 
Arkansas. She is the Editor of the Journal of the Arkansas Association for Developmental Education and is a past 
President of ArkADE. Thompson was honored to receive the 2000 LAANE (Learning Assistance Association of 
New England) award for Outstanding Service to Developmental Students. She is also a graduate of the Kellogg 
Institute where she received certification as a Developmental Education Specialist. 

Cathrine Wambach is an Associate Professor in the General College of the University of Minnesota. Her research 
focuses on using computer assisted mastery methods for teaching introductory psychology, student motivation, and 
the outcomes of developmental education programs. She is a past President of the Minnesota Association for 
Developmental Education (MNADE). 
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Lori- Anne Williams is the Coordinator of the General College-University of Minnesota Grants Office. During the 
past two years, grant activity at General College has risen more than 80%. Prior to working at the University of 
Minnesota, Lori-Anne managed the Wayside Theater (Middletown, VA) and the Playwrights’ Center (Minneapolis) 
and was Manager of communications and grants for the YWCA of Minneapolis. 
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Research In Developmental Education: 
What Should We Do and How Can We Do It? 



Summarized by Hunter Boylan & Shevawn Eaton, Session Co-Leaders 
Home Group: Lois Bollman, Nancy Bomstein, Thomas Brothen, Mary Deming, Dana Lundell 



A lthough the practice of developmental education can 
be traced back to 1849 (Brier, 1984), research in 
developmental education is a relatively recent 
phenomenon. The first major national study of 
developmental education was carried out under a Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(FIPSE) grant in the early 1970s (Donovan, 1974). 
Further studies by Cross (1976), Roueche and Snow 
(1977), Roueche and Baker (1987), the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (1996), Boylan, Bliss, and 
Bonham (1997), and McCabe (2000) have advanced our 
knowledge of the field dramatically. Although what we 
have learned through research in developmental 
education during the last few decades is significant, what 
we need to learn in the future is awesome. 

Several authors have noted that there is a dearth of 
quality research in developmental education. In their 
review of research studies in developmental education, 
O’Hear and MacDonald (1995) found that there was not 
only a limited amount of serious research in the field, 
but that much of what existed utilized flawed 
methodology. This sentiment was echoed by Norton 
Grubb (1998), who not only criticized the quality and 
quantity of research in the field but also claimed, “The 
evidence [in support of developmental education] is 
sparse, and partly ifs for lack of trying” (p. 15). In 
summarizing their review of the literature and research 
in developmental education, Koski and Levin (1999) 
pointed out, “At bottom, however, the varieties of 
remedial programs are many and diverse and more 
research into the efficacy of such programs is needed” 
(p. 50). 

In response to this need, the General College’s Center 
for Research on Developmental Education and Urban 
Literacy at the University of Minnesota sponsored an 
invitational conference on the future of developmental 
education in April of 2000. A major topic at this 
conference was research in the field of developmental 







education. This paper presents the results of conference 
discussions on future directions for research in the field. 

What We Need To Do 

Students, Prosrams, and the 
Institutional Culture 

There was consensus among conference participants 
that we need to better understand the relationship 
between the culture of developmental education and the 
culture of institutions in which it takes place. Kuh and 
Whitt (1988) point out that espoused values of an 
institution may not be in alignment with the enacted 
values and beliefs inherent in the experiences of students 
when they encounter institutional attitudes, policies, and 
procedures. Students leave an institution or fail for a 
variety of reasons, but by using a cultural lens to examine 
their experience, we may find that the reasons are 
grounded in a sociocultural context as well as 
psychological or academic (Kuh & Love, 2000). 

It is quite possible that there is a serious mismatch 
between the culture of our field and the culture of our 
institutions. The culture of developmental education, for 
instance, is extremely egalitarian. It promotes access to 
postsecondary education for nontraditional and 
underprepared students and provides opportunities for 
these students to be successful. On the other hand many 
institutions, particularly universities, remain elitist. They 
seek to restrict access to students who are most likely to 
be successful with a minimum of support. Even among 
community colleges that supposedly espouse a 
philosophy of open admission, there are many who 
question the presence of students who are not fully 
prepared for college. It is possible that the dynamic 
tension that is created between excellence and access 
creates cultural fragmentation and ultimately student 
alienation. 
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At the same time, developmental education often 
serves as the link between entering students and the 
culture of the institution. Developmental education is 
frequently the first institutional experience for 
nontraditional students, and whatever they learn about 
their institutions is mediated by their experience in 
developmental programs. In spite of this, the link between 
the culture of developmental education and the culture 
of the institutions remains unexplored. We do not know, 
for instance, if developmental educators understand their 
own culture or how it interfaces with that of their 
institutions. We do not know if developmental programs 
are more or less successful if they are aligned with the 
fundamental attitudes and beliefs that shape institutional 
culture. We do not know the extent to which 
developmental programs help students adjust to 
institutional expectations. Conference participants agreed 
that the entire issue of developmental education and 
institutional culture, particularly as it reflects student and 
faculty expectations, is a critical one deserving more 
attention by researchers. 

In line with this, we also need to define such issues 
as academic literacy. How do students learn the values 
and beliefs, policies and procedures, rituals and symbols 
of the institution? In what ways, positive and negative, 
are they exposed to them? In addition, as students learn 
to navigate through the institution, how then do they 
acquire the literacy for their matriculation and chosen 
discipline? What, for instance, does it mean to be 
academically literate, literate in the minutiae of 
matriculation, literate in a particular discipline, or literate 
in the culture of the institution? We also need to know 
the impact of the presence or lack of such literacy on 
students. Does such an understanding effect student 
attitude about the institution, persistence, or academic 
success? 

Finally, we need to develop ways of identifying how 
our programmatic culture is similar or dissimilar to that 
of our institutions, and how to measure this. The essence 
of culture can be examined through observable materials, 
artifacts, values, basic assumptions, and beliefs (Kuh & 
Whitt, 1988). Some of the artifacts or symbols that we 
use to represent our beliefs and values include (a) 
perception of philosophy and purpose of postsecondary 
education; (b) documented philosophy of teaching and 
learning; (c) models, methods, and approaches of 
teaching; (d) mission statements, goals and objectives; 
(e) strategic plans; (f) views and perceptions of students; 

(g) reward systems for professionals and faculty; and 

(h) orientation of students and its content. Comparison 



may help us determine the ways in which program and 
institutional cultures might be similar or dissimilar. These 
topics might form the basis for future studies on 
developmental education and the institutional cultures 
in which it takes place. 

Other Research Issues 

Although colleges and universities do a great deal 
of assessment of incoming students, the overwhelming 
majority of this assessment is designed to test students’ 
cognitive skills and abilities. Russell (1997) reported that 
26 states currently require that incoming college and 
university students be given assessment tests measuring 
cognitive skills. None of these states, however, required 
any assessment of students’ noncognitive characteristics. 
Bloom (1976) pointed out that as much as 25% of how 
well students perform is determined by such noncognitive 
characteristics as attitude toward learning, motivation, 
or locus of control. More research is needed to identify 
the noncognitive characteristics of developmental 
students and how these impact upon learning and 
retention. Psychological, social psychological, and 
cultural models of college student retention theory all 
offer alternative ways to examine the success of 
developmental students that go beyond academic 
performance or predictors (i.e.. Bean & Eaton, 2000; Kuh 
& Love, 2000; Tiemy, 2000). 

State and institutional policies may also have an 
impact on the performance of developmental students. 
Russell (1997) has attempted to identify this impact and 
concluded that there are few efforts to measure the results 
of state policies on reducing or increasing the need for 
developmental education or on improving the 
performance of developmental students. 

One such effort was recently undertaken by Ansley 
Abraham of the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB). Abraham (2000) studied policies affecting 
developmental education in 16 southern states and found 
that state policies, particularly those on assessment and 
placement, have a great deal of impact on the need for 
developmental education. Given the extent of this impact, 
Abraham called for states to maintain better and more 
consistent data on the effects of developmental education 
policies, the costs of developmental education, and 
assessment and placement standards. 

Institutional policies on developmental education 
may also have an impact on the performance of 
developmental students. Particularly important are 
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institutional policies on such issues as: (a) taking 
remedial and regular curriculum courses at the same time; 
(b) offering various types of credit for developmental 
courses; (c) having a centralized or decentralized 
approach to developmental education; (d) grading of 
developmental courses; (e) establishing and enforcing 
attendance policies; (f) permitting late registration for 
classes; (g) requiring training for adjunct faculty; (h) 
providing orientation to incoming students; (i) providing 
assessment to all entering students; (j) integrating student 
development and developmental education; or (k) 
requiring placement based on assessment. 

Conference participants also believed there may be 
some value in revisiting classic research studies to 
determine if their results are still valid for today’s 
developmental students. There was general agreement 
among participants that contemporary developmental 
students may be vastly different from those of previous 
decades. They are certainly much more diverse in terms 
of ethnicity, race, class, age, language, and culture. Many 
of the assumptions made by developmental educators 
based on prior research or prior experience may no longer 
be justified given the increasing diversity of 
developmental students. In addition to revisiting classic 
research to determine if our assumptions are still valid, 
the increased diversity of our students may also argue 
for greater research on the issue of cultural background. 

Barriers to Doing 
What Needs to Be Done 

Calls for more research on any topic under 
consideration typify the conclusions of research articles 
and doctoral dissertations in most fields, and 
developmental education is no exception. Answering 
such calls, however, represents a classic case of 
something being far easier to say than to do. There are 
many barriers to the expansion of research in 
developmental education. 

O’Hear and MacDonald (1995) call for more 
research by practitioners rather than research 
professionals. This is, undoubtedly, an idea with 
considerable merit. Unfortunately, the very nature of their 
practice prevents practitioners from doing research. 
Developmental educators frequently have among the 
highest course loads of any academic professionals. Their 
disciplinary training often does not equip them to engage 
in educational or psychological research. 
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In addition to these factors, developmental education 
is one of the few fields in postsecondary education where 
teaching is valued above research. This is particularly 
true because much of the developmental education that 
takes place in the U.S. is done at community colleges, 
where research is neither encouraged nor rewarded. The 
National Center for Education Statistics (1996) reports 
that although 99% of community colleges offer 
developmental courses, only 70% of universities offer 
them. 

Furthermore, whether they teach courses in a 
community college or work in a university learning 
center, developmental educators are typically more 
student-oriented than research-oriented. They would 
much rather invest their time in serving students or 
improving their courses than in reviewing the literature, 
gathering data, conducting research, or writing their 
findings. 

Even those who are expected to do research as part 
of their faculty responsibilities may not be inclined or 
encouraged to study developmental education. Professors 
of English or mathematics, for instance, often consider 
the study of developmental education to be outside of 
their field. Research on teaching and learning issues is 
seldom valued in disciplinary communities as much as 
is research within the discipline. As a result, many 
disciplinary journals are reluctant to publish articles on 
developmental education even if scholars in the discipline 
should engage in such research. 

This situation is exacerbated by the fact that there 
has traditionally been relatively little federal money 
available to support research in developmental education. 
This has also been true for private foundations. Not since 
the Exxon Education Foundation funded the National 
Study of Developmental Education (1989-1995) has there 
been any serious foundation interest in supporting 
research in developmental education. All these factors 
make it difficult to promote research in developmental 
education. 

Ways of Overcoming Barriers 

Even though there are many barriers to expanding 
research in developmental education, such expansion is 
still possible. It is simply necessary for developmental 
education professionals to consider more creative ways 
of generating and collecting data, increasing our 
collaboration, and disseminating our findings. 
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Collectins and Analyzins Data 

The institutional research and institutional 
effectiveness offices of college and university campuses 
already collect and analyze a great deal of data. 
Frequently this data is relevant to developmental 
education. Often data on developmental education can 
be collected as part of other institutional research and 
effectiveness studies. Developmental educators can 
improve the data available for research in the field by 
forming liaisons with institutional offices responsible for 
collecting data. By working with these offices, they can 
encourage analysis of developmental education outcomes 
as part of the institutional study process. 



Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New York, Tennessee, and Texas, to name only a few, 
have all undertaken statewide studies on developmental 
education outcomes. Unfortunately, these studies are 
rarely shared with rank and file developmental educators 
and are rarely presented at state or national 
developmental education conferences. Throughout the 
country, there is a great deal of statewide data available 
on developmental education. Developmental educators 
simply need to be more aggressive in capturing this data 
for research purposes. 

Increasins Collaboration 



Although most developmental educators collect 
some kind of data about their programs and about student 
performance, they usually do not organize the data 
collection process in a way that makes it easy to share 
information with their colleagues. They do not select 
criteria for program evaluation that are consistent with 
criteria used in other programs. When developmental 
educators do collect data for program evaluation 
purposes, they need to make greater efforts to insure that 
their data is consistent with others. Examples of the data 
that might be collected and used for comparative 
purposes include: (a) student completion rates (with a 
grade of C or better) in developmental courses; (b) 
student progression rates through multiple levels of 
developmental courses; (c) student pass rates in courses 
taken following developmental education; (d) short and 
long-term retention rates for developmental students; (e) 
student pass rates in courses for which developmental 
students were tutored; (f) percent of institutional 
graduates who participated in developmental education; 
(g) grade point averages of developmental education 
participants compared to nonparticipants; and (h) 
retention rates of developmental education participants 
compared to nonparticipants. 

Such data might also be broken down according to 
student demographic characteristics in order to determine 
the impact of developmental education on particular 
groups of students. If all developmental programs 
collected comparable data, it would be far easier to 
evaluate the impact of developmental education across 
programs, states, and regions. It would also be easier for 
programs to turn their evaluation reports into meaningful 
presentations at local and regional conferences. 

State higher education executive offices also collect 
data on developmental education. Arizona, California, 
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Developmental educators may lack the expertise 
necessary to do many kinds of research studies. They 
may lack the time to organize, analyze, and report the 
results of their own program data. But these factors 
should not prohibit them from collaborating with others 
to improve the amount and quality of research in the 
field. There are several ways in which developmental 
educators may collaborate with others in promoting 
research. 

Developmental educators at institutions offering 
graduate programs should work more closely with 
graduate faculty to encourage research in the field. 
Graduate students do a great deal of research for classes, 
for masters theses, and for doctoral dissertations. These 
students are frequently searching for research topics, 
programs to study, or databases to analyze. Because there 
is so much research yet to be done in the field, studying 
developmental education provides a unique opportunity 
for graduate students to do original research. 
Collaboration between the campus developmental 
education program and graduate departments in 
education, psychology, and sociology can be a valuable 
method for improving research in the field. 

There are also four graduate programs in 
developmental education at Appalachian State University 
in North Carolina, Grambling State University in 
Louisiana, National-Louis University in Illinois, and 
Southwest Texas State University in Texas. 
Developmental programs in these and neighboring states 
might wish to collaborate with these graduate programs 
in promoting research. Local developmental programs 
might provide samples of students for case studies, 
multiple sections of developmental courses for 
comparisons of teaching techniques, or access to program 
and campus databases for research purposes. 
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State developmental education associations can also 
collaborate with state higher education executive offices 
to promote research in the field. They can contribute the 
practical expertise of their members to the design of 
statewide research projects. They can help identify the 
sorts of information that would be most valuable to 
practitioners and researchers in the field. They can 
volunteer their own programs as case studies to analyze 
data collection techniques or study the impact of various 
state policies on developmental education. They can 
volunteer their expertise to assist in the analysis of data 
collected in statewide studies. 

Sharins Findinss 

National professional associations in developmental 
education will probably have to take the lead in 
disseminating research information to the field. There 
are many ways in which they can do this. The National 
Association for Developmental Education (NADE) and 
the College Reading and Learning Association (CRLA) 
certification programs, for instance, require participating 
programs to provide a great deal of documentation and 
data on program activities. This information, if organized 
properly, could provide a ready-made database to identify 
the state of the art in the field. Such a database might be 
disseminated through association web sites or through 
association publications. Professional associations might 
establish national database on various areas of 
developmental education. Using data consistent with 
criteria used to evaluate most developmental programs, 
this database could be used to compare outcomes and 
establish performance baselines. 

Although it is difficult to find federal or foundation 
funding for major studies of developmental education, 
it might be possible for professional associations to 
contribute to the funding of pieces of larger research 
projects. Such funding could be packaged with each 
professional association funding a component of 
particular interest to its members. NADE, for instance, 
might fund a component on instruction while the National 
College Learning Center Association (NCLCA) might 
contribute to funding a component on learning assistance. 

Professional associations might also encourage 
research by insuring that relevant state or regional reports 
are shared through Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) and other research databases. They might 
also share their conference proceedings with ERIC and 
other similar research databases. 







As a minimum, individual developmental programs 
might post their evaluation reports on web sites for access 
by others. Professional organizations may be able to 
coordinate a reference system for such sites and reports, 
collecting links to various institutional data. In addition, 
individual programs might agree to systematically share 
their data with programs at other comparable institutions. 

Conclusion 

The fact that research on developmental education 
is being conducted by reputable institutions and 
associations enhances the image of the field. The fact 
that this research can be used to design programs, select 
interventions, or modify program activities enhances the 
professionalism of the field. The fact that we can identify 
what we need to learn enhances the possibilities that it 
will, indeed, be the subject of research. In the last 25 
years, all of these things have happened, and the field of 
developmental education has profited as a result. 

The challenges remaining before us are not only to 
expand research in the field and expand the number of 
professionals involved in the research process, but also 
to expand the number of practitioners who use this 
research to guide their actions. Whatever efforts we put 
into planning, conducting, and disseminating research 
should be guided by the knowledge that the end users of 
this research are practitioners. As Pat Cross (1991) points 
out, “Research without practice is empty and practice 
without research is blind.” 

Not only do more practitioners need to be involved 
in research, but more researchers need to target their 
efforts to practice. By so doing, both groups can 
contribute to the enhancement of professionalism and 
practice in the field of developmental education. 
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Best Practices for Developmental Education 



Summarized by David Caverly & Linda Russell, Session Co-Leaders 
Home Group: Carl Chung, Irene Duranczyk, Carol O 'Shea, Cathrine Wambach 



H ow do we best prepare developmental students for 
the rigors of higher education? Are some 
instructional and program practices better than others? 
We often are asked those questions by colleagues, 
administrators, and the general public, and we continually 
ask those questions ourselves in the context of our own 
programs. 

To find answers, we look to research for 
documentation of practices that can provide effective 
developmental education. Although there is no single 
recipe for “what works,” or is “best practice,” we will 
share what both personal experience and research has 
been shown to be effective. We agreed upon six practices: 
(a) using multiple assessments and evaluation, (b) 
addressing the interaction between cognitive and 
affective dimensions of learning, (c) examining 
multiculturalism within the developmental education 
curricula, (d) providing a variety of delivery systems, 
(e) establishing effective organizational communication, 
and (f) encouraging ongoing professional development. 
The practices are explored with examples offered for 
their application in specific content areas, followed by a 
brief summary for a future plan of action. 

Using Multiple Assessment and 
Evaluation Procedures 

Assessment is a collection of data about students to 
determine placement, success within and after 
instruction, and the need for support (Boylan, Bonham, 
White, & George, 2000). Evaluation is a collection of 
data about programs to determine if programs are 
providing students the support they need. Both are 
necessary for a successful developmental education 
program. 

Research over three decades (Boylan, Bonham, & 
Bliss, 1994; Grant & Hoeber, 1978; Roueche, 1983) has 
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found that successful developmental education programs 
conduct mandatory assessment. Subsequently, in a survey 
of recent college developmental education programs, the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (1996) found 
that 60% required mandatory assessment, and 75% 
required students to enroll as a result of that assessment. 
Similarly, Boylan et al. (2000) have documented the 
connection between program evaluation and program 
effectiveness. 

Still, assessment and evaluation must be judged on 
how each of us defines “success.” Many use standardized 
test performance, the first semester grade point average 
when taking a majority of college level courses, 
cumulative grade point average over two or three 
semesters, or retention to graduation. Some take another 
tack and look at transfer of passing a developmental 
course to passing a follow-up course, or passing a high- 
risk course. Whichever summative evaluation criteria are 
chosen, they need to be validated against local values 
and needs. Ultimately, decision makers and funders will 
be local. 

Addressing the Interaction 
Between Cognitive and Affective 
Dimensions of Learning 

Assessment and evaluation typically are used to 
measure the cognitive elements of reading, writing, math, 
and study skills. Recent research, however, has 
documented an interaction of the cognitive and the 
affective domains (Guthrie & Wigfield, 2000), which 
has been documented within effective practice. This 
interaction can be described in terms of four major 
components: motivation, attribution, self-efficacy, and 
epistemological beliefs (Levin & Koski, 1999; Nist & 
Holschuh, 2000; Stage, Muller, Kinzie, & Simmons, 
1998). 
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Nist and Holschuh (2000) specifically address the 
unique interaction of these components as they relate to 
the development of appropriate learning strategies and 
academic skills. Because the outcomes of learning are 
highly contextual and situational for students, tasks that 
foster a metacognitive awareness of their own purposes, 
processes, beliefs, and motivation for directing and 
assessing their own learning activities provide an 
essential foundation for developmental programs. 
Instructors, courses, and programs can effectively support 
and address students’ needs in these areas through such 
activities as peer and faculty mentoring (Erickson, 1998), 
learning communities (McCabe & Day, 1998), and 
activities that promote students’ engagement with 
multiple perspectives and responsibility for their own 
knowledge construction (Pugh, Pawan, & Antommarchi, 
2000 ). 

Examinins Multiculturalism 
Within the Developmental 
Education Curriculum 

Recent research has documented the need for a closer 
examination of the principles of multiculturalism for 
students and the curriculum throughout the continuum 
of education from K-12 through higher education (Banks 
& Banks, 2001). This includes respect for diversity in 
such areas as ethnicity, race, religion, language, sexual 
orientation, age, gender, class, and ablism. All students 
are served when both teachers and students see the 
benefits of incorporating a multicultural curriculum and 
pedagogy. Research demonstrates that curricular 
principles and classroom practices must address and 
include the knowledge bases of all students (Moll, 
Amanti, Neff, & Gonzalez, 1992), build on social 
literacies as well as academic literacies (Williams & 
Snipper, 1990), and incorporate activities that improve 
metacognitive abilities of students and draw upon 
literacies in students’ native languages and cultures 
(Garcia, Jimenez, & Pearson, 1998). Pintozzi and Valeri- 
Gold (2000) and Boylan et al. (2000) recount specific 
ways to address diversity within successful 
developmental education programs. These approaches 
include immersing all students in the principles and 
practices of multicultural education, as well as using 
inclusive and cooperative learning activities like jigsaw 
groups, literature circles, and dyads. 



Usins a Variety of Effective 
Delivery Systems 

Developmental education programs are prolific in 
postsecondary education. A recent survey found 104,000 
higher education personnel serving 3.8 million students 
or 30% of those enrolled (National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 1999). This statistic breaks down 
into 100% of two- year colleges surveyed, 81% of four- 
year colleges, and 94% of colleges with high “minority” 
enrollment. The results show that a common practice is 
to offer developmental courses with 78% offering 
reading, writing, and math courses. Typically institutional 
credit (applicable to full-time status but not toward 
graduation) was offered by 70% of these schools with 
only 1 1 % offering elective degree credit (National Center 
for Educational Statistics, 1996). Degree credit was more 
prevalent in two-year colleges (80%) than four-year 
colleges (50%). Roueche and Roueche (1993) linked the 
offering of degree credit to more successful programs. 

Is any one delivery approach more effective? Most 
developmental programs follow a traditional approach 
of delivery. Often this includes credit or noncredit 
developmental coursework, learning assistance centers, 
and tutoring. Over their history, developmental courses 
have come under attack as taking too long, costing too 
much, and holding back students from making progress. 
Boylan (1999) challenged these criticisms, arguing that 
the vast majority of students finish developmental 
courses within a year (National Center for Educational 
Statistics, 1996), the costs are less than 1% of 
expenditures on higher education (Breneman, 1998), and 
students who complete developmental courses are 
usually successful in college (McCabe & Day, 1998). 
Levin (1994) argued it is a sound economic investment 
to help these developmental students succeed. 

Maxwell (2000) further explained this discrepancy, 
suggesting those programs that are successful use sound 
instructional practice validated by research. Roueche and 
Roueche (1993) also found that those developmental 
education programs that provide challenging, course 
based instruction were more successful. 

Stratesic Instruction 

One example of a sound instructional practice 
validated by research and practice and typically found 
in these successful programs is scaffolded, strategic 
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instruction. Two versions of this model are called the 
“Gradual Release of Responsibility” model of instruction 
(Pearson & Gallagher, 1983) and direct instruction (Nist 
& Holschuh, 2000). These involve steps beginning with 
the modeling of strategic cognitive and affective learning 
strategies, an application of the learned strategy and 
assessment of its effectiveness in a variety of contexts, 
and the use of peer-supported activities in which students 
begin to take ownership and construct a social 
understanding of these concepts (Vygotsky, 1978). 
Additionally, students’ independent application of these 
strategies in other contexts contributes to their ownership 
of their learning strategies as they learn to assess their 
work across a variety of situations. 

Successful programs support this instructional model 
with other scaffolds to make it more effective. These 
scaffolds include a variety of materials, assignments, and 
technology that can be used to document changes in 
students’ learning, attribution, and self-efficacy, as well 
as development of their affective and metacognitive 
abilities and their overall success. Instructional material 
and assignments can vary (Armbruster & Anderson, 
1984) from being closely aligned to the learning strategy 
itself, which can be taught through direct modeling, to 
being less explicit in their connection to the strategies 
being employed, which can be better understood through 
guided, peer group, and independent activities. A third 
scaffold can be technology tools (Caverly & Peterson, 
2000). Here students are taught to use these tools to 
supplement their learning, using idea-mapping programs 
like Inspiration (Inspiration*^^, 2001), which is used in 
reading courses to map underlying text structures and 
can be used during all phases of instruction with the goal 
of creating independent practice. Similar technological 
tools are available for writing, study skills, and math 
(Caverly & Peterson, 2000). 

Scaffolded, strategic instruction has been 
demonstrated through a variety of developmental 
educational delivery systems. Weinstein (1996) has 
demonstrated success through teaching students in a 
strategic learning course that emphasizes “skill” (i.e., 
study strategies) and “will” (i.e., motivation and self- 
efficacy, self-regulation, and task recognition). Brothen 
(1992) demonstrated similar success through a mastery 
learning model with a developmental education course 
connected to an introductory psychology course. Short- 
term (Caverly, Burrell, & McFarland, 1992) as well as 
long-term (Caverly & Peterson, 1996) transfer was 
demonstrated when developmental reading was taught 
using a constructivist, whole-language approach. 




Improvement in developmental students’ reading, 
writing, and research skills and attitudes has been found 
with critical thinking courses and programs (Chaffee, 
1992; Elder & Paul, 1997). 

Linkase Models 

Additional success has been found with paired, 
adjunct, or linked courses. Here, developmental students 
register for a developmental course that supplements the 
instruction of a regular curriculum course performing as 
well as nondevelopmental students (Commander & 
Smith, 1995). Another successful model supported by 
research is Supplemental Instruction (SI; Martin & 
Arendale, 1992). Stronger effects have been found for 
SI courses when students’ internal locus of control, self- 
efficacy, and self-esteem are considered (Stansbury, 
2001). A problem with SI, however, has been for those 
students who choose not to attend (Commander & Smith, 
1995), though it can be overcome through encouragement 
and incentives (Hodges & White, 2001). 

Alternatives to paired courses include collaborative 
learning communities, which have also been found to be 
an effective delivery system (Tinto, 1996). Again, there 
are many different models for learning communities. In 
one, students take a collection of courses connected by a 
theme taught by instructors who work together to teach 
to that theme. The students work collaboratively to solve 
problems, study, and complete class projects. Specific 
intervention is directed toward students’ attitudes. Such 
instruction fosters greater mastery of the subject matter 
and higher course grades, requires all students to 
contribute, and helps students see how they can excel in 
social settings (Garland & Treisman, 1993). Some 
learning communities are true residential communities 
established in residence halls. 

Learnins Centers 

Similar gains have been found in non course-based 
developmental education delivery systems such as 
learning assistance centers. Here instruction is organized 
around a battery of support services ranging from 
advising and counseling (Miller, 1996), to individualized 
learning labs (Casazza & Silverman, 1996), to outreach 
programs (Boylan, Bliss, & Bonham, 1997). Peer tutoring 
is a major delivery system of learning assistance with 
upwards of 70% of two-year and 77% of four-year 
institutions (Boylan et al., 1994) providing some form 
of it. Consistently, tutoring has been found to improve 
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success and retention in college courses, particularly 
when accompanied by strong tutor training (Boylan, 
Bliss, Bonham, & Saxon, 1995). Peer tutoring also seems 
to be more acceptable than required developmental 
reading courses to faculty and state legislatures during 
budget crunches. 

Johnson and Carpenter (2000) outline several other 
effective nontraditional delivery systems that have been 
offered, such as summer bridge and academic probation 
programs, which have been found to improve retention. 
Freshmen seminar and orientation programs are also 
effective, varying from a noncredit orientation within 
the institution to a credit-bearing course in which larger 
issues are discussed, including college life and the 
purposes of higher education (Upcraft, 1993). 

Students recently have been enrolling for regular 
curriculum courses online, and many developmental 
education programs are supporting them through online 
developmental education (Caverly & McDonald, 1998). 
This delivery ranges from online supported courses, to 
online supplemented courses, to online delivered courses 
(Caverly & MacDonald, 1999). Students need 
developmental support for how to learn in this new 
environment, while the faculty need support in ways to 
teach with it. 

Establishins Effective 
Orsanizational Communication 

A fifth best practice encourages continued 
communication within a developmental education 
program. To foster this, Roueche and Roueche (1993) 
and Boylan (1999) advocate a centralized delivery 
system. With such an organizational scheme, the level 
of communication between the components of the 
program is improved (Bogart & Hirshberg, 1993), there 
is better coordination of services, developmental 
activities are closely related, the staff gets a clearer sense 
of direction, the institution’s commitment to the 
development of learning strategies is emphasized, and 
administrative time is better spent (Johnson & Carpenter, 
2000). A decentralized system can also work if there is a 
liaison who coordinates communication between the 
elements and is a champion for the program. 

Similar communication can be engendered within 
developmental classes as classroom learning 
communities are developed, students’ values and goals 
are respected, and tasks are explicit and stable. 



Supporting this community can be a diverse student 
population where all voices are respected. 

Encourasing Ongoing 
Professional Development 

Maxwell (2000) believes that some of the critics like 
Adelman (1996) who question the quality of 
developmental education might have a sound argument. 
Few of the approximately 104,000 individuals working 
in developmental education were specifically trained to 
work with developmental students, or for that matter to 
teach college students. Only four universities offer 
graduate training in developmental education; thus, most 
are trained to teach in specific disciplines or to work 
with younger or older populations. A recent review of 
research (MacDonald & O’ Hear, 1995) commiserated 
on the dismal state of research in developmental 
education. To improve this, the National Association for 
Developmental Education developed a self-evaluation 
instrument to prepare developmental education programs 
to be certified at differing levels. Similarly, the College 
Reading and Learning Association certifies tutors at 
varying levels. Still, fewer than 10% of the professionals 
in the field attend the national professional conferences 
in developmental education. There is a growing argument 
for renewable professional certification much like that 
in other professions (e.g., law, engineering, medicine). 
Certification for individuals would prepare master 
teachers who could then serve as mentor teachers to 
others in a given program. Such a reward system would 
provide an additional criterion in hiring practices, and 
participants could be given graduate credit, often raising 
them on a salary schedule. Topics could vary from adult 
learning theory; to using technology in the classroom; 
to strategic teaching in the college classroom; to 
assessment, evaluation, and research procedures. 
Developmental programs are only as strong as their 
professionals (Boylan, 1999; Maxwell, 2000). 

Creating a Future Plan of Action 

We conclude that one program model will not fit all. 
Rather than recipes for success, these best practices are 
guidelines to follow and adapt to fit to particular 
situational constraints. However, adapted practices 
cannot be considered effective until they have been 
evaluated. Still, to evaluate practice without comparing 
it globally perpetuates tunnel vision. Sharing program 
success in the state, regional, and national literature as 
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well as at conferences helps to strengthen success through 
the critical review of peers. In sharing, we all can learn. 
That process is the best of all practices. 
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Community Partnerships, Collaboration, and Civic Engagement 



Summarized by Carol Bader & Jeanne L. Higbee, Session Co-Leaders 
Home Group: Tom Daytony George Ottey Lori-Anne Williams 



A mong the concerns facing developmental educators 
today are: (a) how to better prepare high school 
students for college; (b) how to ease the transition from 
high school to college; (c) how to assist students in 
developing the skills needed to be successful in the world 
of work; (d) how to contribute to the goal of a better 
educated work force; (e) how to combat illiteracy; (f) 
how to promote life-long learning; and (g) how to gain 
recognition for the important work that developmental 
educators do, how to gain legitimacy within academe, 
in the worlds of local, state, and national politics, and in 
the realm of public opinion. Community partnerships, 
collaboration with a wide range of prospective 
colleagues, and civic engagement are ways in which 
developmental education programs and services can 
make a contribution to society as a whole while also 
enhancing opportunities for the achievement of their own 
goals. The purpose of this thread of the Future Directions 
meeting was to explore programs that work and to 
generate ideas for possible implementation by 
developmental educators throughout the U.S. The 
following paragraphs summarize key points made by 
Future Directions participants as they rotated through 
this thematic discussion group. 

Current Issues and Trends 

Service Learnins 

“Service learning” involves developing skills as well 
as learning about society and the challenges of everyday 
life through service to others. Some educators fear that a 
number of service learning projects are in place in 
institutions of higher education today just because service 
learning is a trendy concept. These people are concerned 
that some of the experiences are not truly service oriented 
and fear that Dewey’s (1939) idea of civic engagement 
has been lost. Furthermore, inconsistency or lack of 
continuity of some projects can cause more harm than 
good on many different levels. Communities have long 



memories. A project that fails to live up to its promises 
can raise barriers for future ideas for years to come. A 
project that is poorly conceived or abandoned midstream 
can teach students the wrong lessons about making and 
honoring commitments. Service learning projects that 
are not successful can boomerang and turn into a public 
relations nightmare for the sponsoring organization. 

However, there are service learning projects that have 
been in place for decades and have enviable track records. 
American River Community College in Sacramento, for 
instance, has a program of bilingual tutoring that benefits 
both college students and public school students. This 
program has been institutionalized for so long no one 
remembers when it started. Another noteworthy service 
learning project is the Sacramento Metropolitan Area 
Reading Tutors (SMART) program. It utilizes objectives 
and measurable outcomes. SMART provides the 
outcomes to foundation boards that, in turn, donate 
money for future projects. Even some professional 
schools, such as the School of Law at Pepperdine 
University, have incorporated community projects into 
their curricula. 

Edina High School in Minneapohs, Minnesota, has 
a program in which students earn a varsity letter in 
community service for 120 hours of work. Students must 
document their work, maintain a journal of their 
experiences, submit a project to inform others about their 
service learning, and provide references from at least 
two supervisors. Students participate in national 
programs like Habitat for Humanity, Students Against 
Destructive Decisions (SADD), and Target Market, as 
well as local projects like tutoring, mentoring, and after 
school recreational programs. Many high schools and 
colleges provide similar opportunities for service 
learning, but Edina’s program is unique in recognizing 
that community service can be valuable in the 
development of leadership and collaborative skills, thus 
meriting the award of a varsity letter. Similarly, it is 
important that college and university admissions 
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processes begin to place value on students’ long-term 
commitments to service learning as an indicator of 
potential for academic persistence and achievement. 

Some states, such as California and Minnesota, have 
a service requirement for high school graduation. To earn 
a high school diploma in Minnesota, students must 
complete 10 hours of service. In many states, volunteers 
in service projects get certificates and are encouraged to 
put the experience on their resumes. Certificates 
encourage more involvement and legitimacy. Course 
objectives can be printed on the back side of the 
certificates, so persons such as prospective employers 
who read them gain insights into the amount of 
involvement necessary. 

Benefits of true service learning are huge. To utilize 
Dewey’s (1939) terminology, the projects are in 
“authentic situations.” These experiences help students 
with career decisions, time management, and goal setting. 
Sometimes these projects lead to paraprofessional or full- 
time professional jobs and to lifelong commitments to 
service. Various four-year institutions have reciprocal 
agreements with two-year institutions to accept students 
who have successfully completed service learning 
courses. Service projects can be positive first-year 
experiences that help with student persistence, retention, 
and graduation at the institution (Smith, 2000). From 
time to time the service learning projects result in 
donations from the community to the institutions. Often 
public acknowledgment of the students providing service 
brings positive recognition not only to the student and 
institution but also to the collaborating partners. This 
recognition can be in multiple areas such as the education, 
business, and civic arenas. 

Partnerships With K-12 Educationai 
institutions and Businesses 

More and more emphasis in education is being placed 
on collaboration between high schools and colleges. We 
read and hear terms such as “seamless education” and 
“K-16” learning. Two of the goals for this seamless 
education are easier access to postsecondary education 
and a better educated populace. Some of the most 
successful long-term partnerships are frequently linked 
to developmental education, such as federally-funded 
TRIO programs like Upward Bound and Talent Search. 
TRIO’S Student Support Services (SSS) and McNair 
Scholars programs continue to ease the transition to 
college and to encourage pursuit of graduate-level 
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educational opportunities. Similarly, summer bridge 
programs (e.g., Stratton, 1998) linked to developmental 
education enable students to get a “step up” prior to the 
first semester, with successful programs also providing 
follow-up advising, support services such as tutoring, 
and early warning systems throughout the first-year 
experience. 

The General College (GC), a developmental 
education program at the University of Minnesota-Twin 
Cities, hosts myriad community outreach programs 
emphasizing the importance of K-12 connections with 
higher education and the work force. For example, the 
DUGSI Program prepares Somali high school students 
to meet postsecondary admissions requirements. GC also 
sponsors the American Indian Math and Science Summer 
Camp; the national African American Read-In; and Day 
Community Program, an alternative educational program 
for high school students; as well as other high school 
outreach programs. Faculty in GC are committed to 
including service-learning opportunities in some first- 
year academic courses, such as social science and writing. 

The National Governors’ Association and many 
businesses have gone on record as wanting a better- 
educated workforce. Most states have implemented 
literacy exams in the hope of creating this workforce. 
However, the literacy exams can be very problematic 
tests at times. Criticisms include cultural bias and 
discrimination against students with learning disabilities, 
especially when tests serve as a barrier to high school 
graduation for students who have met all other course 
and grade requirements. 

Often educators receive conflicting messages 
concerning academic preparation for students. Some 
businesses complain that the workforce is not prepared, 
yet many of these same enterprises are the ones that hire 
students for too many hours per week. Educators all too 
often talk with students who work 30 or more hours a 
week, but who have never read an entire book in their 
lives. Even though the senior leave program has been 
eliminated in many school districts, students are still 
working and are earning high school credit for work. In 
California, a student can complete high school 
requirements by taking the GED at age 16. Many students 
select this option but are not mature enough to handle 
college. They often fail because they cut class to go to 
work. They have academic potential but have not learned 
the skills necessary to persist in a more competitive 
learning environment. 
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In this country we have a dilemma. We want more 
people to go to college, yet there are social forces in the 
land working toward keeping people in the uneducated, 
low wage socioeconomic classes. We have a disconnect 
between what goes on in school and in the outer world. 
Businesses, however, cannot be demonized and made to 
bare the brunt of the education problem. Some business 
collaborations have turned out to be very good. 
Nonetheless, business by definition must look at the 
bottom line. They can do activities for altruistic purposes, 
but eventually actions must pay off. 

Some effective collaboration programs in California 
have brought in human resource managers from Intel, 
Proctor and Gamble, and others, and asked, “What do 
you want?” These companies have relayed problems with 
communication, collaboration, and cooperative problem 
solving, even though employees may be proficient in 
reading, writing, listening, and math. In some cases, 
developmental educators (e.g., Griffith, 1999; Longman, 
Atkinson, Miholic, & Simpson, 1999) have played 
significant roles in promoting workplace literacy. 

Another activity that has emerged as a result of 
educational partnering is the idea of dual credit. Some 
states such as Arizona and Missouri have embraced this 
concept wholeheartedly. The idea of getting college 
credit while taking a high school course is appealing. It 
is cost saving; voters love it, and students love it. But 
others have commented that this concept may be the 
single most addictive drug politicians have found in 
recent history. Sometimes the legislated dual credit 
programs have many abuses. For example, in Missouri 
one faculty member receives release time from teaching 
one course to supervise the dual credit English classes 
in a territory the size of Rhode Island. The problem 
becomes, then, how can educators maintain the quality 
of college courses on high school campuses? High school 
Advanced Placement (AP) courses have also become 
very popular, but tend to be more available to students 
in higher income school districts (Miksch, 2002). 

Multiculturalism 

Difficulties in basic communication with students 
are increasing. In New York nearly one-quarter million 
people are non-English; approximately one-half of the 
high school students are non-native speakers. At the City 
University of New York (CUNY), speakers of 138 
different languages are present. Fourth and fifth 
generations in Sacramento still speak only Spanish. Many 



of these students have lived their entire lives in the United 
States but are not English proficient. These students often 
cannot pass barrier exams. 

When defining multiculturalism, we seem to have a 
need to oversimplify, and we over track and over assess. 
Consequences emerge from so much testing. The writing 
process is truncated, and reading is reduced to simple 
paragraph comprehension. Frequently, under the guise 
of multiculturalism, programs and the people they serve 
become stereotyped and stigmatized (Pedelty, 2001). 
Cultural identification is complex, and problems abound 
in the educational sector. 

During a time when a college degree is a more 
necessary ticket for the middle class than ever before, 
some students still have a difficult time with preparation 
for college admission. Tracking a student into English 
as a Second Language (ESL) programs has essentially 
prevented college preparation for universities in New 
York. Some states, such as Texas, Kentucky, and Florida, 
are trying new programs, such as a fifth year of high 
school, to try to get students prepared to pass state 
mandated tests. Currently 26 states have exit exams, and 
other states are moving in that direction. 

One participant was appalled by ESL instruction he 
saw in a high school he visited. The teacher was reading 
Shane to Asian students. There appears to be a lack of 
adequate consciousness of ESL research by 
developmental studies professionals. By the time we get 
students aged 18 to 19, many opportunities for learning 
languages easily have been missed. Educators in Canada 
are doing much research in the area of acquiring second 
languages. Meanwhile, developmental educators in the 
U.S. have been influential in creating programs to 
mainstream non-native speakers of English in institutions 
of higher education (e.g., Burrell & Kim, 1998; Murie 
& Thomson, 2001). 

Studies from the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) are indicating that results on 
achievement tests are still low for Hispanic and African- 
American students when compared with White students. 
This statement is true for reading, mathematics, and 
science scores (Campbell, Hombo, & Mazzeo, 2000). 
Part of this disparity may be because of language 
problems, while cultural bias in standardized testing is 
considered another factor related to this problem. 
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Trackins 

Just as tracking for ESL students creates quandaries, 
college preparatory tracking also may be detrimental 
because it forces students into molds, requiring students 
at a very young age to make decisions that can affect 
their entire lives. Schools exist for the good of the 
community, not for the good of other schools. This type 
of system tends to close the door rather than accounting 
for changes in individuals. Such tracking is not a “truth 
in advertising” approach in which colleges inform 
students what the best high school approach might be. 
Instead, it is a permanent directing of people in one 
avenue from which they may not be able to divert. How 
has such tracking affected high school dropout rates? 
When students are placed in tracks that eliminate the 
prospect of postsecondary education, is the motivation 
to complete a high school education also diminished? 
More research needs to be done in this area. 

Concerns 

Concerns arose about forced collaborations. Those 
partnerships mandated by legislative measures and social 
engineering do not seem to work as well as others, yet 
so much of what we know does work is being used less 
and less. Good community building comes from 
evolvement rather than imposition. Definite structure 
needs implementation at the same time that questions 
are being answered such as, “Who benefits from this 
collaboration?” “Are the needs of the students being 
considered?” and “Is the host community invested in the 
success of the program?” 

Other concerns involved placing our focus on the 
deliverables. If we begin with what we are able to deliver 
and focus on those outcomes, then we have unexamined 
assumptions. One example given of this thinking 
concerned online degrees. Do we really know how to do 
this, and do we really know how learning occurs? 

Worry was expressed over no time for reflection or 
“praxis” to use Paolo Friere’s (1998) concept. Again, 
there seems to be a big drive for oversimplification, 
which results in cultural or social fragmentation. We seem 
to have a need to track or compartmentalize while losing 
sense of vision or the larger picture. Education is more 
than work force development. Education is for life, not 
just “green card” preparation. Richard Bolles (2000) in 
his parachute books lets us know that most of us will 
have five different careers, not just multiple jobs, in our 
lifetime. Education is also more than “stand and deliver” 
O 
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traditional teaching. Pat Cross and Mimi Harris Steadman 
(1996) exhort college faculty to involve more active 
learning and scholarship into their classrooms. 

Brainstorming Ideas 
for Future Directions 

1. Include in college graduation requirements a 
community service option. 

2. Create task groups representing various 
constituencies; leadership must be shared. 

3. Establish stable funding for partnerships, 
collaborative efforts, and civic engagement that is part 
of the infrastructure and tied to function with provisions 
for ongoing assessment and evaluation. 

4. Create a system of transferability of credits across 
types of institutions, especially in state systems of 
postsecondary education, including equivalency of 
developmental education courses. 

5. Build collaborations between ESL and 
developmental education. 

6. Publicize what exists. There should be a formal 
structure in place to facilitate an ongoing dialogue 
between groups. What is currently being done between 
K-I2 and higher education in different states? What are 
good models? What other ways is the communication 
happening? As an example, Ohio has grants available 
for postsecondary faculty to work with K-I2. Upward 
Bound and other TRIO programs work collaboratively 
between levels. 

7. Encourage more students to complete more college 
preparation courses. Parents, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators must realize that the “noncollege prep” 
students will likely attend college or become involved 
in some other form of postsecondary education at some 
point in their lives. 

8. Help legislators learn the difference between high 
school proficiency and preparation for college. 

9. Create plans in which colleges can take their 
placement assessments to the high schools to test juniors. 
Let the students know how they would place if they were 
to attend college at that point. Students may see the value 
of taking more college prep courses or at least try to 
work on their skills in the meantime. 
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10. Create a curriculum that eliminates the 
boundaries between elementary, middle, and high school, 
and college. 

11. Establish smaller student loads in high school so 
that teachers can give homework that is beneficial to 
student learning and provide adequate feedback to 
students. The National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE;1998) advocates that composition teachers 
should have no more than 60 composition students per 
term. 

12. Create connections with the community through 
service learning. 

13. Use first- year experience courses as an avenue 
for service learning projects. 

Recommendations for Action 

1 . Publicize models for effective interaction between 
high school and postsecondary institutions by (a) 
publishing information on National Association for 
Developmental Education (NADE) and College Reading 
and Learning Association (CRLA) web sites; (b) sharing 
ideas, data, and other information with state boards of 
education; (c) establishing NADE and CRLA web sites 
as links on the private and public school district web 
sites; (d) working through the teachers’ unions to improve 
relationships between K-12 and postsecondary 
educational institutions; and (e) writing articles for 
publications like Education Today. 

2. Encourage education boards for both higher 
education and K-12 to talk with each other. Initiate peer- 
to-peer interaction. College faculty must treat public 
school teachers as equals. There should be and can be 
shared wisdom. Developmental education faculty can 
facilitate the bridge between the groups. Involve the 
developmental education faculty in school-university 
partnerships, and create professional learning 
communities. 

3. Develop freshman-level service learning 
opportunities. Follow through with research on retention. 

4. Reach out to all people to demonstrate a presence 
in the communities, collaborate with community groups 
and social service organizations, and provide child care 
and low cost tuition to community members who try 
enrolling in a course. 



5. Host community celebrations such as read-ins to 
bring community members to campus. One example is 
the Martin Luther King Celebration in Minneapolis. 

6. Offer courses through targeted high schools to 
encourage students to take college courses at their own 
school 

7. Add community members to developmental 
education advisory boards and committees. 

8. Include developmental education information in 
the institution’s alumni newsletter. 

9. Build bridge programs that begin in the high 
school, not just during summers, on the college campus, 
and continue to provide support throughout the freshman 
year. 

10. Increase articulation. Community colleges and 
universities need a greater degree of cooperation in 
providing articulated courses. Dual admissions programs 
require an even greater degree of partnership between 
community colleges and four-year institutions. The 
University of Maryland has a database of course 
equivalencies. The University System of Georgia now 
requires not only equivalency but common acronyms and 
numbering systems across all institutions, including two- 
year and four-year colleges, research universities, and 
postsecondary technical schools. 

11. Imitate successful programs. For example, the 
Better Business Bureau and Chamber of Commerce 
Scholars Programs have been a forum for advising eighth 
graders and verifying that these students maintain C 
averages and take specifically required courses. If the 
students maintain the average, they receive a scholars’ 
stamp on their high school transcripts. These stamps give 
students an advantage in getting jobs with Chamber 
members. 

12. Initiate grant-writing partnerships. 

13. Consider whether, when, and how to involve 
parents. Students can sign releases to allow parents or 
caregivers to receive regular reports on progress. Develop 
newsletters and workshops for parents on how to be 
supportive of students in college. If students are first 
generation, then their parents may be even more removed. 
Remember that there are parents who may not be able to 
read newsletters, especially if they are only published in 
English, or may not have Internet access. Think about 
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parent support groups. Keep in mind that some students 
may not want parents involved, and that this preference 
may be crucial to their development of autonomy. 

14. Initiate service learning projects. Will America 
Reads or America Counts be appropriate avenues? 
Consider ties to already existing literacy programs. 

15. Involve Focus Interest Groups (FIG) and learning 
communities. 

16. Create mentorship programs similar to the one 
in eastern Michigan, in which local high school teachers 
mentor developmental studies students in the education 
field. 

Summary and Action Plan 

Two major focus areas emerged from the discussions. 
First, critical to the success of community partnerships, 
collaboration, and civic engagement is the sharing of 
information, creating a brokerage for disseminating ideas, 
and sustaining communication. 

Second, goals must be co-constructed peer to peer 
from high school to community colleges and from 
community colleges to four-year institutions. 

Action Plan for Developmental 
Education Organizations 

1. Publish a civic engagement guidebook. 
Communicate goals by using models and examples rather 
than exhortation and assessment. An example of an entry 
in the guidebook could deal with high school learning 
assistance. High schools nationwide tend to lack learning 
assistance. 

2. Provide a clearinghouse for models. For example, 
CUNY gives a $1000 stipend or graduate course credit 
for six Saturdays of interaction. California allows flex- 
time donation to high schools. Some Minneapolis-area 
schools have monthly professional development days on 
which the students start school two hours late, attending 
all classes, but for shorter amounts of time. Faculty use 
the early hours for development. Some U.S. school 
districts have intervisitation, through which school 
faculty visit colleges and college faculty visit high 
schools. 

3. Sponsor a two-day grant-writing workshop 
targeting these issues. 
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Shapins Policy and Guiding Practice for the Future 



Summarized by Norman Stahl & Martha Casazza, Session Co-Leaders 
Home Group: Terence Collins, Michael O' Hear, David Taylor, Pam Thomas, Linda Thompson 



H ow do we as developmental educators walk the thin 
line that accepts change and welcomes the future 
while still honoring and building upon the past?- We do 
so by tapping into and testing the theories, principles, 
and wisdom upon which the profession rests. We do so 
by understanding that each generation need not reinvent 
the wheel, but rather, each must participate in a never- 
ending change process that has taken society from the 
stone wheel to the Conestoga wagon wheel to the steel- 
belted radial tire. 

Participants at the second Meeting on Future 
Directions in Developmental Education, sponsored by 
the General College of the University of Minnesota, 
cooperatively identified and examined five foci that have 
impacted the developmental education and learning 
assistance profession over the years, across the land, and 
throughout all of the categories of institutions in higher 
education. These are five foci that are likely to impact 
the field across the first decade of the new century as 
well. 

Let us review the group’s shared knowledge and 
viewpoints on each of these five topics in turn: Diversity, 
Assessment and Access, Learning from History, 
Professionahsm, and Institutional Mission. Such a review 
is not intended to be a literature review, but rather a 
recapturing and interpretation of the best thoughts of the 
program participants in mass and also serving as the point 
of departure for future discussions to be held by programs 
at individual institutions across the land. 

Diversity 

Our profession’s very existence and the day-to-day 
activities of developmental education instructors and 
learning assistance personnel exist because of our 
institutional commitments to access to higher education 
for a diverse student population. Although the concept 
of diversity as well as the definition of those students 
who make an institution diverse have changed throughout 







the history of American higher education, up through 
the waning years of the 20* century, most postsecondary 
institutions have continued if not strove to become more 
diverse in student population. Yet as our colleagues met 
for the second meeting in the spring of 2001, we 
expressed concerns that the nation’s progress and 
commitment to providing access to higher education for 
all individuals making up the American mosaic may be 
waning. Specific issues identified by the participants 
include: 

1. Recent attacks on affirmative action in higher 
education impact negatively the diversity of students, 
faculty, and staff on campus. 

2. Proposals to shift developmental education from 
four-year institutions to community colleges will likely 
result in the loss of diversity in four-year colleges and 
research universities. 

3. Growth of new-to-English populations in the 
nation without a similar growth in culturally sensitive 
policies and academic support systems in many schools 
for these postsecondary students will exacerbate efforts 
for retention and graduation. 

4. Failure of higher education administrators to 
understand that a “one size fits all” model wiU not provide 
adequate academic support or student services to a 
diverse student clientele will hmit equal opportunity. 

5. Failure of postsecondary institutions to recruit, 
educate, support, retain, and graduate young men of 
color — particularly African American males — has a 
negative impact not only on postsecondary education but 
on American society as a whole. 

6. A lack of general revenue funded PK-16 
partnerships that foster the recruitment and promote the 
success of underrepresented populations in higher 
education undermines efforts to lower drop-out rates. 
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The participants do not believe that there is a magic 
pedagogical bullet that will overcome these particular 
problems. Nevertheless, we believe that developmental 
educators and learning assistance personnel must take 
active leadership roles in educating our campus 
colleagues that instructional programs and all forms of 
student support services, including financial aid offices, 
counseling centers, advising offices, and first-year 
experience programs must be designed or redesigned to 
serve all members of a diverse 2P* century college 
population. Higher education must commit once again 
as in the 1960s and early 1970s to serving students from 
varied social, economic, cultural, gender, sexual 
orientation, disability, and age backgrounds, whether they 
are full-time or part-time students. Members of the 
postsecondary community must be made cognizant of 
the fact that when an institution provides quality 
programming, leading students of diverse backgrounds 
to successfully complete the college experience, there 
are exponential societal and financial benefits for the 
respective service region and state. 

The central administration at each institution must 
provide a system of rewards to those academic units and 
student support services that successfully implement and 
deliver programs promoting diversity on campus as well 
as leading to the graduation of greater numbers of well- 
educated students from diverse backgrounds. 
Furthermore, central administration, college deans, and 
program directors must support egalitarian partnership 
activities that reach out to the PK- 12 schools, the business 
sector, and the varied communities within the institution’s 
service region so as to promote programs that will lead 
to greater recruitment and later graduation of a diverse 
student body. To enter into egalitarian partnerships is to 
accept members of the greater community, regardless of 
academic hierarchical status, into the institution’s 
decision making process, particularly with issues of 
access. Finally, it is imperative that students requiring 
academic support services and developmental programs 
do not become segregated into community colleges as 
such actions would likely lessen diversity on university 
campuses and lead to a lessened graduation rate of 
students from underrepresented groups. 

Assessment and Access 

The collaborative discussions on the topic of 
assessment and access can not be divorced from the 
discussions covered previously on diversity — 
particularly as the concept of diversity is far more 
encompassing than the concepts underlying labels used 
O 
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in the past to talk about populations served by 
developmental education and learning assistance 
programs (e.g., nontraditional students, underprepared 
students). Still, the participants believed that there are 
particular issues that must be raised at the intersection 
of assessment and access. Some of the issues seem to be 
timeless, and hence may be crosses that the profession 
must bear. Others reflect the political movement towards 
greater accountability in higher education coupled with 
respective institutions’ fears of the results of 
accountability. Specific issues of concern to the 
participants include: 

1. Postsecondary institutions need to employ 
meaningful forms of assessment that respect each 
individual’s life and developmental stage, cultural 
background, gender, language, race, class, (dis)ability, 
and so on. 

2. Postsecondary institutions and state offices of 
higher education need to understand the appropriate role 
of standardized testing and then develop pedagogically 
sound and research driven assessment programs that go 
beyond standardized testing. 

3. Postsecondary institutions need to accept that 
multifaceted assessment data on students and classes can 
and should be used as part of program evaluation. 

4. Developmental education and learning 
assistance programs need to keep abreast of the 
continuing discussions associated with the issue of 
mandatory versus voluntary assessment and the 
placement of students in developmental and content field 
course work. 

5 . Postsecondary institutions need to direct specific 
attention to the moral and legal issues associated with 
the admission of all students to higher education study. 

Specific recommendations for programs grappling 
with issues associated with assessment and access could 
be organized into three categories. First, the participants 
advocated the importance of each college developing an 
institutional philosophy of assessment with underlying 
policies that consider appropriate use of placement and 
outcomes based measures, formal and informal measures, 
individualized and group testing, and cognitive and 
affective measures. Within the same vein, the participants 
noted that institutions need to develop policy and 
acceptable practice on the role of technology in 
assessment activities and on the use of assessment data 
in instructional and programmatic decision making. 
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Second, there were several practical policies suggested 
for the conduct of assessment programming including: 
(a) preenrollment assessment of secondary students while 
still enrolled in the high school, (b) development of 
seamless placement and assessment activities between 
the community college and the four-year institution, and 
(c) careful integration of multiple forms of assessment 
data into the advising function at the entry point to higher 
education and throughout the learner’s postsecondary 
experience so as to design more individualized 
educational schedules and programs. Finally, 
developmental educators must articulate clearly the 
principles, research, and best practices underlying a 
quality assessment program to senior administrators and 
legislators, and also accept the responsibility of 
conducting both formal research and informal teacher 
action research on the effectiveness of assessment 
activities. 

Learnins from History 

History is said to be the great equalizer. When we 
learn from our past, we have a powerful ally in 
overcoming present day problems and adversaries. Given 
the nature of the discussion, specific issues were not 
posited, yet the discussants were able to put forward a 
set of recommendations based on history that might likely 
have positive influence for the field. 

First, it can be said that higher education is 
participating in one of the greatest immigration 
movements in our nation’s history. Indeed, so many 
students who are non-native speakers of English are 
matriculating into higher education programs that 
scarcely is there a program in the nation that is not serving 
more ESL students than in the past. Yet programming to 
meet this growing population is developed over and over 
again in a happenstance manner as each new wave of 
non-native English speakers washes across the college 
commons. Hence, it is important for developmental 
educators and learning assistance professionals to 
examine closely the programs offered by institutions for 
serving ESL populations over the years. There is much 
to be learned from their successes and equally much from 
their failures. 

In a related manner, the profession has often 
undervalued the successes demonstrated by Historically 
Black Colleges, Tribal Colleges, and Hispanic-Specific 
Institutions in recruiting, educating, and graduating large 
numbers of young men and women from 



underrepresented groups, many whom benefited from 
developmental education and learning assistance 
programs at their schools. It is time to give the 
professionals at these institutions their due for their 
successful pedagogical endeavors and to learn from the 
research and evaluation that has been undertaken at such 
schools so that this best practice might be integrated into 
programs at other institutions. 

Finally, history has shown the importance of the role 
of professional pubhcation and presentation. It is through 
such publication endeavors in texts, journals, yearbooks, 
and presentations at conferences that the field becomes 
grounded in our theories, principles, methods, and 
quantitative, qualitative, and historical research. Indeed, 
publication and presentation is so much more than the 
process of earning promotion and tenure. Hence, the field 
must renew its commitment to the conduct of research 
and dissemination of scholarship on a regular basis, and 
in doing so it will underwrite the most basic tenet of 
being a learned profession. Furthermore, it is time to 
end our parochial approach to presentation and 
publication by taking on the broader endeavor of both 
publishing in journals and magazines, and presenting at 
conferences directed towards higher education 
administrators, policy makers, and appropriate content 
field professors. It is our choice whether to be leaders or 
followers. 

Professional Orsanizations 

A field is said to have come of age when its members 
think of themselves as members of a profession, and 
faculty and administrators in the academy believe that 
such individuals are indeed professionals. When does a 
field become a profession? Is such a classification earned 
or is it simply granted to the membership? The reality is 
that if the former action does not happen, the latter one 
will never happen. One of the primary conditions for 
becoming a profession is for there to be a professional 
community in which the individuals may participate, and 
that in turn empowers the members. Through such a 
union, the members participate in the generation and 
dissemination of knowledge, the shaping of policy, the 
promotion of standards and ethics, and the camaraderie 
of community. 

During the future directions meeting the participants 
discussed a number of issues about the nature and 
importance of the professional community along with 
its sophistication and level of maturity. The following 
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issues emerged throughout the discussions: (a) the role 
of the professional associations in developmental 
education and learning assistance, particularly in the 
policy arena, at this juncture of the field’s history; (b) 
the “plateauing” of our field’s associations such that 
further growth in the profession can not happen without 
the economies of force that come with greater 
cooperation, collaboration, integration, and organization 
between the individual organizations; and (c) the need 
for associations as well as for our established 
developmental and learning assistance educators to 
actively welcome and acculturate new faculty, part-time 
faculty, and graduate students into the profession so that 
a new generation of leaders will further the growth of 
the field. As these points were pondered, the participants 
put forward a set of recommendations worth further 
consideration. First, the participants stated uniformly that 
there is the need for our associations to become far more 
sophisticated in our approach to public relations and 
advocacy with policy makers at both the state and 
national levels. In doing so developmental educators and 
learning assistance specialists must identify and then 
carefully define those intertwined policy and pedagogical 
issues upon which we should focus our attentions. It is 
so important to understand that we can not tackle all of 
the policy issues facing the field, rather we can expend 
our energy more effectively on key issues that have the 
greatest impact. As our national and state organizations 
begin to take more political stands, it is imperative that 
we learn how to work the system by consulting 
individuals who are more experienced in the process. 
The vast majority of us are highly qualified educators 
but at best neophytes in the ways of political persuasion 
and lobbying in the halls of the legislature. Equally 
important, developmental educators and learning 
assistant specialists must learn how to identify and later 
communicate regularly with those individuals in each 
state who are likely to be our proponents, whether these 
individuals be elected officials, appointed commission 
members, legislative aides, and so on. 

In working with our legislative and academic leaders, 
we must go beyond the sharing of success stories of at- 
risk students by becoming adept at the presentation of 
research findings and evaluation data demonstrating that 
our programs lead students to be both successful in higher 
education and effective members of our society. Finally, 
we must become far more proactive in dealing with the 
legislature, the media, and the public at large. Our 
associations, either individually or through both financial 
and sweat equity contributions to the American Council 



of Developmental Education Associations (ACDEA), 
must develop a tool chest that provides support for those 
undertaking advocacy activities. Equally important 
would be the coming together of the associations to 
develop data fact sheets, policy briefs, policy newsletters 
(for either internal consumption by members of the 
profession or external viewing by the advocacy 
audience), websites, jointly published monographs, and 
training sessions all focusing on policy and advocacy 
activities. All too often the field waits until we are placed 
on the defensive, often with a politically sensitive cause, 
before we rally around an issue. Rather than always being 
in a reactive mode, we should be proactively banging 
our own drum to the tune of our successes. Perhaps here 
is where we have an important job for members of 
associations’ emeritus councils. 

A second point emerged with the understanding that 
although there are several highly successful associations 
in the field, the loyalties and allegiances held by the 
members to respective organizations may splinter rather 
than unite the field at large. As hinted at in the previous 
paragraphs, it is time for each of our leaders in the field 
to embrace the larger concept of being a member of a 
profession over being a member of a particular 
association, no matter how dear might be one’s 
membership in an association. Indeed, there is need for 
greater dialogue among the professional organizations 
at both the national and state levels. The American 
Council of Developmental Education Associations 
(ACDEA) offers promise as an umbrella mechanism for 
undertaking activities such as the coordination of 
interstate legislative and policy initiatives, the expansion 
of program certification or accreditation activities, the 
development of alliances with regional accreditation 
agencies and professional organizations such as the 
American Educational Research Association (AERA), 
the American Association for Higher Education (AAHE), 
and the American College Personnel Association 
(ACPA), among others. 

A final point focused on activities the associations 
might undertake through organizational policy and 
practice. It was noted that the members of the field who 
undertook much of the leadership in organizing the 
profession are reaching a senior status in their careers. 
This population must actively undertake the 
responsibility for mentoring a new generation of leaders 
for the profession. As well, this means that many of the 
field’s senior members must have the willingness to hand 
over the reigns to leadership, a most difficult task for 
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those in the professoriate. This is not to say that the 
wisdom that comes with experience and dedication to 
the field is not a richness that can ever be replaced. 
Through mentorship, both scholarly and experiential 
knowledge can be shared by one generation and then 
shaped by each new generation of professionals to meet 
the needs of the current period and the future. 

It was also noted that the associations must reach 
out to an even greater degree to graduate students, part- 
time instructors, and educators from diverse cultural and 
language backgrounds so as to welcome them into the 
field. Such actions are equally important at both the 
national and the state levels. In fact, the greater success 
in this endeavor might be accomplished at the state 
chapter level through a system of rewards and incentives 
granted by the national associations. 

Institutional Mission 

During the deliberations the theme of institutional 
mission came to the forefront. Across the recent years 
postsecondary educators and policy makers have raised 
the question in various venues as to exactly which entities 
should deliver developmental education services. The 
participants in the future directions meeting identified 
several issues that should be considered by the field in 
the immediate future, as these issues impact 
developmental education at the micro level and higher 
education at the macro level. The points of consideration 
include: 

1. The current trend of moving developmental 
education services from four-year universities to 
community colleges promotes an institutional divide 
hereby threatening the egalitarian mission of American 
higher education, as well as the promotion of the explicit 
or de facto practice of funneling or tracking students of 
color, students new to English, or students of lower 
economic status away from prestigious public 
institutions. 

2. The outsourcing of the developmental education 
mission to proprietary institutions promotes a 
dearticulation of curriculum and instruction between the 
developmental education classes and content field 
classes. 

3. The development of partnership programs 
between developmental education programs and other 
entities facilitates meeting more effectively the needs of 
students and promoting diversity in our colleges. 



Recommendations associated with the aforemen- 
tioned points must rest upon a simple but regularly over- 
looked understanding. There will always be misprepared 
or underprepared students at any particular institution 
regardless of the academic standards that are thought to 
exist. The movement of the developmental education 
mission to a community college from a four-year insti- 
tution mistakeningly assumes that all developmental stu- 
dents have the same academic needs, and it also assumes 
that the competencies mastered and knowledge learned 
in a developmental education class should be free of the 
culture and the insider knowledge of the home institu- 
tion. The issue is even truer with proprietary institutions 
where the developmental education curriculum is more 
likely to lack appropriate academic and cultural links 
with the academic departments and the general educa- 
tion courses into which the developmental curriculum 
feeds. 

It is the participants’ contention that outsourcing is 
less likely to happen when members of the campus 
community and the governing boards believe that the 
current developmental education programming is 
pedagogically effective and financially efficient. 
Developmental educators must find support for our 
programs by having colleagues from across campus value 
our activities. Support comes with personal involvement 
and effective public relations based on program 
evaluation and research as noted earlier. The idea of 
partnership comes forward through advisory committees. 
Indeed, the concept of partnership between 
developmental education programs and units internal and 
external to the institution should be a reality for this 
decade. 

Developmental educators and learning assistance 
specialists must be active participants in the development 
of policies associated with outsourcing of programming 
to either community colleges or to proprietary schools. 
When the outsourcing is of a partial nature (i.e., 
specifically designated courses such as in mathematics), 
the developmental educators and learning assistance 
professionals at the outsourcing institution must use the 
shared governance procedure along with accreditation 
associated assessment mandates to promote the regular 
evaluation of off-campus developmental education 
activities. It becomes the responsibility of developmental 
educators as members of the field to demand that the 
appropriate evaluation of outsource programs is 
undertaken by regional and subject field accreditation 
agencies. Outsource programs must be based on theory, 
research, and associated best practices rather than on 
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promises of success on skill-drill assessments or 
standardized tests and the expectation of a budget 
advantage. Where outsource programs exist, there must 
be rigorous evaluation programs in place to determine 
whether students are both benefiting from outsource 
programs and moving forward successfully with the 
postsecondary experience. 

If a four-year institution moves all or part of the 
developmental mission to the community college, the 
action should lead to a form of institutional partnership. 
It is through formation of a partnership team and its 
advisory board that such programming has the potential 
to be pedagogically sound or effective. Partnerships must 
be viewed as two-way streets with all parties being on 
an equal footing. The degree of equality should not be 
defined by Carnegie Commission ranking of an 
institution. Rather the partnership must be based upon 
the desire to promote the seamless movement of students 
from one campus to another. The partnership team would 
measure the articulation between courses at both schools. 
Developmental educators must be players in defining 
the partnership playing field. 

On the external front, developmental educators and 
learning assistance personnel must form more effective 
lines of communication and develop program initiatives 
with PK-12 school districts and community-based 
organizations as feeder institutions, and workplace 
businesses as the consumers of successful developmental 
studies students. Members of external constituencies 
might serve on program advisory committees. Educators 
from feeder institutions might serve as part-time 
instructors for developmental studies classes or summer 
bridge programs. The bottom line is that our endeavors 
and our influence must go beyond the Ivy Tower. 

Final Thoughts 

The conversation on “Shaping Policy and Guiding 
Practice for the Future” that took place during the second 
Meeting on Future Directions in Developmental 
Education, sponsored by the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, is a snapshot of shared thoughts 
and concerns of a particular group of developmental 
educators and learning assistance specialists at a 
particular time in the field’s history. In another time, in 
another place, or with even a slightly different body of 
professionals, the issues raised and the content of the 
discussions might have been different. Each reader of 
this document must judge the importance of the issues 



raised and the practicality of the ideas generated. Through 
such review, new ideas are generated for shaping policy 
and inventing the future. 

The participants are ever cognizant of the fact that 
we do not possess some extraordinary individual or 
shared knowledge or experience base that allows us to 
formulate the answers to all the issues that impact our 
field at this time. What we do understand, however, is 
the value to the profession of meetings such as this one 
that allow professionals from varied institutions to spend 
focused and extended time discussing the issues of the 
day. Hence, we affirm our past beliefs that programs such 
as the General College at the University of Minnesota, 
the National Center for Developmental Education at 
Appalachian State University, and graduate programs 
focusing on developmental education, such as National 
Louis University, have an important role to play in the 
promotion and the transmission of scholarly and practical 
knowledge through meetings and occasional symposia 
for developmental educators and learning assistance 
specialists. 
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Some Final Thoughts on Theoretical Perspectives — Over Lunch 



Summarized by Carl Chung & Thomas Brothen, Session Co-Leaders 



A fter two days of thinking and conversing about 
Future Directions for Research, Community 
Partnerships, Future Models, and Shaping National 
Policy, meeting participants had every right to expect a 
quiet lunch on the last day. Instead, participants met over 
the noon meal with General College authors representing 
the four section headings of the inaugural monograph. 
Theoretical Perspectives for Developmental Education, 
published by the Center for Research on Developmental 
Education and Urban Literacy (CRDEUL): (a) New and 
Revisited Theories for Developmental Education, (b) 
Culture and Constructivism, (c) Literacy and 
Composition, and (d) Theories for Math and Science. 
The purpose was to provide meeting participants with 
an informal opportunity to hear about and discuss a 
sampling of theoretical perspectives from one exemplary 
developmental education program. Given the amount of 
time and effort participants had expended on the 
Intentional Meeting, the results were surprisingly 
productive, but not very conducive to a quiet lunch. The 
conversations were wide-ranging and cut across all four 
of the above topics. In what follows, we summarize these 
conversations and then present some final thoughts about 
theoretical perspectives in developmental education. 

From Deficits and Stigma 
to Differences 

One important thread that emerged from the 
conversations involved the transition within 
developmental education from a “deficit model” to a 
“differences model.” There was general agreement that 
the stigma experienced by both students and staff of 
developmental education programs is due at least in part 
to the former model. 

Both themes are firmly grounded in the 
anthropological and sociological theoretical perspectives 
and methodologies covered by Pedelty and Jacobs 
(2001). The meaning of postmodernism and its role in 
^ ^lopmental education is highlighted in this and other 




chapters in this section of the monograph. In contrast to 
a deficit model, which operates on the assumption that 
developmental students lack something, the differences 
model instead emphasizes the rich diversity of unique 
skills, cultural backgrounds, and aptitudes that students 
already possess (cf , Jehangir, 2001). In addition to this 
focus on student assets, the differences model also 
challenges the deficit model’s implicit reliance on some 
standardized and unitary norm of academic ability against 
which students are compared and found wanting. In 
contrast, the differences model strives to help each 
student progress and develop, judging that progress in 
terms of the individual (cf , Lundell & Collins, 1999). 

One question that arose concerned how to assess the 
outcomes of the differences model. After discussing this 
question, discussants agreed that assessment of this 
model is currently lacking, but that criteria would 
probably emerge as data are gathered and analyzed. 
Overall, the discussants characterized the more open- 
ended and less deterministic nature of the differences 
model, in which surprises might emerge, as a potential 
strength for developmental education. 

With Mark Pedelty’s (2000) recent ethnographic 
work serving as the catalyst, discussants then considered 
the problem of stigma associated with developmental 
education. There was general agreement that other 
researchers should replicate Pedelty’s work and that it 
should be expanded beyond students to include staff as 
well. One challenge for developmental education 
researchers would be to explore how the negative stigma 
of developmental education could somehow be 
transformed into something positive. Finally, the 
discussants considered the idea of a “stealth” 
developmental education program, which was technically 
open to all students but nonetheless targeted specific 
populations for participation. There was general 
agreement that camouflaging developmental programs 
in this manner might be one effective way to deal with 
stigma. 
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The Usefulness of Theory 

Carl Chung and Jeanne Higbee stimulated an active 
discussion concerning the current state of theory in 
developmental education by briefly summarizing their 
contributions to the CRDEUL monograph (Chung, 200 1 ; 
Higbee, 2001). Although there were a number of distinct 
threads to the conversation, it became clear that the 
discussants were trying to clarify and address one central 
concern, the gap between theory and practice. 

That such a gap exists in developmental education 
is apparent. The recent spate of publications concerning 
theory and the future of developmental education has 
been carried out by a small group, including some of the 
field’s leaders (cf., Higbee & Dwinell,1996). But it is 
unclear whether calls to explicitly discuss theory have 
made any impact beyond the relatively few individuals 
who might actually read such articles. The discussants 
estimated that out of roughly 35,000 individuals who 
can be identified as “developmental educators,” probably 
fewer than 10% attend the national meetings or read the 
journals. And even if there were more attendees at the 
national meetings, such an increase would not 
automatically result in a more significant exposure to 
theory. The discussants noted that the vast majority of 
presentations remain focused on presenting what 
individual practitioners do in their classrooms. There is 
little, if any, explicit consideration or discussion of the 
theoretical frameworks informing day-to-day practices. 

In addition, attitudes of the typical developmental 
education instructor toward theory also bear the marks 
of this gap. The discussants concluded that, on average, 
the typical instructor would probably agree with 
statements like the following: (a) theory just doesn’t 
apply to my courses, (b) we are focused on actual 
practices and not theory, (c) theory is not relevant to what 
I do, (d) theorizing is just cloud gathering, speculating, 
daydreaming; and (e) theory is just not very useful. 

Given that there is such a gap between theory and 
practice, why is this gap a problem? That is, why is it 
something we ought to worry about? After all, perhaps 
the focus on practice is simply a distinctive feature of 
our field — we teach, we tutor, we counsel, and that’s it. 
From the above summary, the majority of developmental 
educators appear to be practice-oriented almost to the 
complete exclusion of theory. 

But the presumption that we can teach, tutor, or 
counsel well without theory is precisely the point at issue. 



As Hunter Boylan noted during the discussion, some 
research suggests that if a course is explicitly informed 
by a theory — any theory — then students tend to be more 
successful. Additionally, if we do not actively reflect 
upon the theoretical frameworks that inform our teaching, 
for example, then we risk putting our pedagogy on 
“autopilot,” which too often results in just “following 
the book” or adhering to unexamined discipline-specific 
norms. 

The discussants were in general agreement that one 
of the major factors contributing to the ongoing 
disconnect between theory and practice involves the 
overall quality of working conditions for the average 
instructor. That is, on average, teaching loads are high, 
pay and job security are generally low, many positions 
are only part time with limited benefits, and a great many 
of our instructors are working in the field only until they 
finish their degrees and get that “real job.” Given 
conditions such as these, the average developmental 
educator has neither the time nor the motivation to engage 
in theory. 

Another factor the discussants touched on might be 
called “theoretical inertia.” This occurs when we, as 
educators, stop growing theoretically. Instead, we 
continue to view our work through theoretical lenses 
acquired during the formative period of taking graduate 
school education courses, be that in the 1970s, 1980s, or 
1990s. Now, although it may be true that theoretical 
inertia is preferable to a theoretical vacuum, given the 
current challenges faced by our field, we need to be 
proactive when it comes to theory and strive to integrate 
the diverse theoretical strands that constitute 
developmental education (e.g., Collins & Bruch, 2000). 
In other words, theoretical inertia contributes to a gap 
between theory and practice insofar as it allows 
theoretical principles to fade into the background. 

Sources of Theoretical Orientation 

A final factor contributing to the current gap between 
theory and practice in developmental education came 
up indirectly, as the discussants answered a question 
posed by Hunter Boylan. Boylan asked each person to 
say where he or she had learned theory. In response, the 
discussants generated the following list: (a) taking 
education courses in graduate school, (b) testing out ideas 
(research and theory through practice), (c) adapting what 
they had encountered in another context, (d) participating 
in community or professional organizations, (e) asking 
those in specific subject disciplines what their students 
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need from us, (f) talking to colleagues, and (g) being 
motivated by a feeling of responsibility to our students 
and their success. 

Looking over this list well after the luncheon 
discussion, it is striking that not a single member of this 
group of leaders in the field recalled learning theory from 
articles published in journals such as The Journal of 
Developmental Education, Research and Teaching in 
Developmental Education, or other subject-specific 
“teaching journals.” Thus, the factor we have in mind 
here is the lack of a core body of research that is informed 
by a clearly articulated set of theoretical principles or 
theoretical framework. This lack of a core body of 
research, in turn, points to the need for developmental 
educators to cultivate a “research community” that has a 
stronger sense of identity, greater influence at 
conferences and in the journals, and a well-articulated 
set of theoretical frameworks. 

Finally, the discussants endeavored to brainstorm 
some concrete suggestions to improve the current anemic 
state of theory and research in developmental education. 
In particular, they challenged concerned practitioners in 
the field to: (a) support and promote the recent move by 
NADE to require identification and discussion of a 
“theoretical framework” as part of its program 
certification procedure; (b) consider requiring NADE 
presenters to provide some discussion of the theory or 
theories informing their work, or at least require a 
bibliography; (c) focus part of job-candidate interviews 
on their own theoretical development and how it informs 
their teaching; and (d) learn about the role of theory in 
the historical development of our field. 

Conclusion 

Four Specific Research Questions and 
the Need to Rethink the Place of 
Theory in Developmental Education 

Overall, if we interpret these discussion summaries 
as providing snapshots of the current state of 
developmental education, it becomes clear that the field 
is in transition, in multiple senses. From the culture and 
constructivism perspective, we glimpsed the ongoing 
transition from the traditional deficit model to a 
postmodernist differences model. From the theory lunch 
discussion, we glimpsed the ongoing effort to move 
developmental educators in the direction of theory. The 

O 



issues raised by dealing with stigma also point to a 
transition that is in progress, for part and parcel of that 
discussion is the call to acknowledge the stigma and to 
move beyond silently accepting negative judgments of 
our students and our profession. 

Four specific research questions can be formulated 
based on the lunch conversations we have summarized: 

1. What are the attitudes of developmental educators 
regarding theory? The list of negative attitudes may be 
accurate but it is still anecdotal. It would be worthwhile 
to discover whether the average practitioner does in fact 
hold such views, and, if so, why. 

2. Which theoretical principles or frameworks inform 
current practice in developmental education? This 
question could be pursued at two levels: by asking 
practitioners which theories, if any, they believe inform 
their work, and by observing a representative sample of 
practitioners to determine which theoretical principles 
or frameworks are consistent with their day-to-day 
practices. In fact, just carrying out such a “Survey of 
Theoretical Practices in Developmental Education” 
might result in more practitioners actively thinking about 
theoretical issues. 

3. What are the outcomes of the differences model, 
and is it possible to assess these outcomes using 
conventional methods? Although quite specific in 
themselves, these questions point to a broader and far- 
reaching question: Will new theories and their 
accompanying pedagogies require new standards and 
methods of evaluation? 

4. What do our home institutions and local 
communities think of developmental education 
programs? Given the ongoing attempts by state 
legislatures to control developmental education 
programs, the stigma that is felt by students and staff, 
and the generally unfavorable working conditions in the 
field, we need to be aware of the negative views we are 
up against. Such awareness is especially important 
because these negative perceptions allow those in power 
to justify their continued attacks. To the extent that they 
are false, identifying them is the first step in the long- 
term process of educating our critics and correcting 
public misperceptions of what we do. 

Finally, we end our summary with an observation 
and a recommendation. The observation is that recent 
work exhorting developmental educators to embrace 
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theory, while incisive, nonetheless tends to slip ironically 
into a deficit model. That is, recent work on theory 
implies that developmental education is currently lacking 
something important, that it is theoretically deficient in 
some meaningful sense. Both theory-shy practitioners 
and theory enthusiasts tacitly subscribe to a deficit model: 
the former believe that they do not need what theory has 
to offer (theory deficit is good) while the latter believe 
they most certainly do (theory deficit is bad). But 
underlying the deficit model is a set of unexamined 
assumptions concerning the nature and function of 
“theory” itself. This unexamined view presumes that 
theories are very specific sorts of things that accomplish 
very specific sorts of goals. Advocates, for example, 
might see theory as a way of unifying and integrating 
the diverse strands of developmental education into a 
coherent whole; by articulating theoretical principles and 
frameworks, we can finally define developmental 
education as a bona fide and legitimate academic 
discipline (with all the rights and privileges thereof). 
Those who are wary of theory, on the other hand, might 
see it as a way of imposing some external hegemonic 
structure that determines practice from “on high” without 
adequate consideration given to actual students in actual 
classrooms taught by actual teachers. 

The recommendation has two parts. First, 
developmental educators should approach issues 
concerning theory with an asset model in mind. In other 
words, what theoretical assets do developmental 
educators bring with them? What are the field’s 
theoretical strengths, and how can we build upon them? 
Second, as a means to reaUzing the first recommendation, 
developmental educators should become more 
instrumentalist and pragmatic with respect to theories. 
Therefore, instead of thinking that theories are 
disembodied, abstract, universal, and essentially 
disconnected from the “real world,” we need to think of 
theories as tools that serve a variety of functions. Theories 
can, after all, be thought of as depositories of truth, as 
representational models, or as complex community 
epistemologies (Chung, 2001). By embracing a more 
pluralistic view of theories, we stand a better chance of 
identifying, articulating, and appreciating our theoretical 
strengths. Informed by a constructive understanding of 
those theoretical strengths, the day-to-day practice of 
developmental educators will only get better. 
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